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A Good Planner 


What makes a good planner? How 
do you spot one? How do you spot 
a not-so-good one? What does the 
one have that the other lacks? How 
did they both get that way? 

It would help personnel examiners 
and mayors and plan commissioners 
a lot if we could give straight-out 
answers to those questions. In fact, 
it would help even to know for sure 
how we differentiate between good 
and bad planning, just in the ab- 
stract. 

But you can’t hang around this 
business for long without picking up 
some ideas, some prejudiced answers 
to the questions. Maybe if they are 
written down, they will add up to 
some kind of total description. 


ONE OF THE FIRST good signs that 
comes to mind is the sense of respon- 
sibility to the community. The plan- 
ner has a moral contract with him- 
self to finish what he starts, to stay 
with a job until the planning opera- 
tion is running smoothly or is over 
the next hump. If he is a director 
and is ready to leave. he helps look 
for a replacement. If he is a con- 
sultant. he doesn’t sign off the minute 
a report is delivered. If he is a con- 
sultant and has underestimated the 
cost of a job, he skips the profit or 
takes a loss rather than turn in 
shoddy work. 

It is reasonable to think that when 
a city comes to life and gets a num- 
ber of spectacular projects under 
way. the person responsible for plan- 
ning the projects is likely to be a 


good planner. It is reasonable to 
think so, but it is not necessarily 
true. 

In the first place, spurts of growth 
seem to be in the nature of all rea- 
sonably viable cities, regardless of 
the quality of planning. 

In the second place, the actual exe- 
cution of important public projects 
depends on many more factors than 
planning and on many more people 
than the city planner. To give credit 
properly, look to the mayor, the city 
manager, the council, the leading 
citizens’ power group. 


AND IN THE THIRD PLACE, plan- 
ning is a state of mind, a way of 
municipal thinking. It is something 
you expect to find in good municipal 
operation, just as you expect to find 
intelligent financial administration, 
good personnel practice, and honest 
police forces. If the city planner 
has been able to build up and main- 
tain the concept of planning as rou- 
tine in the municipal administration, 
then he has accomplished something 
and he should be considered a good 
planner. 

A good planner is intellectually 
honest. This is important. If he is 
a hypocrite or weaseler. people find 
him out eventually and he loses his 
effectiveness. Why isn’t he fired? 
Well, maybe he is let out, sooner or 
later, but what with the scarcity of 
planners ... 

Closely related to intellectual hon- 
esty is the ability to see oneself and 
one’s actions in the proper scale. Any 


planner who is worth his salt recog- 
nizes his own ignorance of the proc- 
esses of urbanization. He is not weak 
or apologetic, neither is he cocksure 
nor arrogant. He has a sense of 
humor. If he pontificates, if he is 
self-important—shun him! 

A good planner has courage with- 
out being pigheaded. This is a most 
difficult trait to define and to acquire. 
It could be the same as maturity. It 
includes the ability to compromise 
but not to surrender; it includes the 
strength to acknowledge mistakes. 

Of these criteria of a good plan- 
ner, not one is taught in planning 
schools. Probably some of them are 
learned in planning schools. A stu- 
dent gets older while he is in school, 
which aging process theoretically has 
some relation to his acquiring ma- 
turity. 


PERHAPS THE PLANNER gets more 
lift towards acquiring these virtues 
through experience. The art of 
successful compromise is learned 
through compromising successfully 
—aided occasionally by the lessons 
learned from unsuccessful compro- 
mise. 

But there remains a suspicion that 
the good planner is born so or is 
developed so by a lot of things that 
we don’t understand. He is the type 
of person who would have been good 
in a number of other callings, which 
is one reason why civil service exam- 
inations are futile exercises. They 
just don’t get at the right qualities. 


(DOH) 
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A.IL.P. Meeting 

Charles A. Blessing, director of 
planning for Detroit. was elected 
president of the American Institute 
of Planners for 1958-1959 at the in- 
stitute’s annual meeting in New York 
October 26 through 30. which some 
800 delegates attended. 

Mr. Blessing succeeds Louis B. 
Wetmore. head of the Department of 
City Planning and Landscape Archi- 
tecture at the University of Illinois. 
Urbana. Mr. Wetmore was elected 
to a one-year term on the board of 
governors. 

T. Ledyard Blakeman, Princeton. 
New Jersey, a planning consultant in 
the New Jersey-New York-Connecti- 
cut area. was elected vice-president; 
and Corwin R. Mocine. planning 
engineer for Oakland, California. 
was named secretary-treasurer. 

Also named to a one-year term on 
the board of governors is Elton R. 
Andrews. local planning officer in 
the California Department of Fi- 
nance. Three-year board members 
elected are F. Stuart Chapin. Jr.. pro- 
fessor in the Department of City and 
Regional Planning and research di- 
rector of the Urban Studies Program 
at the University of North Carolina: 
Martin Meyerson. Williams’ profes- 
sor of city planning and director for 
urban studies at Harvard University; 
and David A. Wallace, director of 
the Planning Council of the Greater 
Baltimore Committee. 

The 1959 institute’s annual meet- 
ing is to be held in Seattle July 
26 to 30. 







New Books on ASPO List 


ASPO this month added two new 
books to the list that it offers to mem- 
bers at reduced rates. One is Park- 
ing, by Geoffrey Baker and the late 
Bruno Funaro, who did not live to 
see the book completed; the other is 
Refuse Collection Practice, the joint 
work of the Committee on Refuse 
Collection of the American Public 
Works Association. Both are reviewed 
below. 

Parking, which retails for $9.50, is 
available to ASPO members for 
$8.25: Refuse Collection Practice, 
which costs $8 regularly. is only $7 
to ASPO members. No charge is 
made for postage or handling if 
orders to ASPO are prepaid or ac- 
companied by a purchase order. 

A complete list of books for sale 
by ASPO will be sent upon request. 





Refuse Collection Practice. Com- 
mittee on Refuse Collection. Ameri- 
can Public Works Association. Avail- 
able from ASPO, 1313 East 60th 
Street. Chicago 37. Revised 1958. 
562 pp.. illus. $7 to ASPO members; 
S8 to others. 

There are a few books 
indeed—that are the undisputed 
authority. truly the last word, in 
their particular field. Such a book 
is Roget’s Thesaurus. Such a book 
also was the first edition of Refuse 
Collection Practice. issued by the 
American Public Works Association 
in 1941. This is the second edition, 
completely revised and rewritten. It 
is now the last word and will un- 
doubtedly remain so for the next 17 
vears. 

While many planners may not be 
vitally interested in refuse collec- 
tion. it is one of the important 
aspects of urban maintenance. The 
cost and ease of refuse collection are 
influenced by subdivision design. 
And refusal disposal—obviously the 
gvoal of refuse collection 
the toughest and most politically ex- 
plosive metropolitan problems today. 
The man who plans best for urban 
development is the one who under- 
stands best the entire urban machine 
and what makes it run. Refuse col- 
lection is one of the cogwheels. 


(DOH) 
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Parking. Geoffrey Baker and 
Bruno Funaro. Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp. Available from ASPO, 
1313 East 60th Street. Chicago 37. 
1958. 202 pp.: 225 illus. $8.25 to 











Zoning Amendments 

Can changes in procedure signifi- 
cantly improve the handling of zon- 
ing amendments? Property owners 
in some cities have complained about 
delays and formalities. Public offi- 
cials have complained about the 
amount of time they spend on pro- 
posed amendments and about the 
tendency of many changes to weaken 
rather than strengthen the ordinance. 

Amending the Zoning Ordinance, 
PLANNING Apvisory SERVICE Infor- 
mation Report No. 115, discusses a 
number of proposals that have been 
made to streamline amendment pro- 
cedure. They range all the way from 
establishing minimum sizes for zon- 
ing districts and requiring a waiting 
period before reapplication for a 
zone change already rejected to such 
radical suggestions as the one made 
by a subscriber who wants the plan- 
ning commission to have authority 
to amend the ordinance. In discus- 
sing these proposals. the report em- 
phasizes the distinctions between dif- 
ferent kinds of amendments and 
points out fundamental questions 
that must be answered before some 
of the simplest changes can be prop- 
erly evaluated. 

The information report is one of a 
monthly series available to subscrib- 
ers to PLANNING ADVISORY SERVICE. 
Rates will be given upon request. 





ASPO members: $9.50 to others. 

The “who. what. where, why. and 
how” of news reporting have been 
applied to parking problems with 
the result that the authors of this 
book try to answer all those ques- 
tions—why there is a parking prob- 
lem. where the cars should be put, 
what sort of parking space best 
serves various needs, how much 
space is really needed. and who is 
going to pay for it. 

Like the authors’ earlier books, 
Motels and Shopping Centers, Park- 
ing is factual, easy to read, and lib- 
erally illustrated. Photos and plans 
of parking lots, ramp garages, park- 
ing decks. underground garages. and 
elevator garages are included from 
hig cities and small towns. Special 
attention is given to redevelopment 
areas and where to plan for park 
ing in them. Zoning is discussed in 
relation to a variety of parking 
problems. 
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ASPO Conference Plans 


Plans are well under way by the 
members of the local host committee 
in the Twin Cities for field trips, re- 
ceptions, a women’s program, and 
post-conference tours at ASPO’s 25th 
\nniversary National Planning Con- 
ference May 10 through 13. Head- 
quarters for the conference will be 
the Hotel Leamington in Minneap- 
olis. 

Arnett W. Leslie. president of the 
Minneapolis planning commission, is 
general chairman of the host com- 
mittee. and Judson Hilton, president 
of the St. Paul planning board, is 
co-chairman. DelRoy C. Peterson, 
chief of operations of the Minneap- 
olis planning staff, is executive secre- 
tary for the committee. 

The post-conference tour of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul will include 
the redevelopment project in the 
area surrounding the state capitol in 
St. Paul. as well as renewal projects 
in that city. In Minneapolis, a city 
that grew up around nine lakes, vis- 
itors will see an unusual’ park sys- 
tem; a locally financed renewal 
project: clearance areas for the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota campus; South- 
dale. a mall type shopping center; 
port developments in both Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. as well as other 
features of the area, such as public 
housing projects, and Fort Snelling, 
the first Army post established west 
of the Mississippi River after the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

Two receptions are being planned 

one in Minneapolis on Sunday, the 
10th. which will open the confer- 
ence: the other in St. Paul on Wed- 
nesday. the last day that meetings 
will be held. 

The program for the women will 
include a style show. a visit with 
Betty Crocker and Ann Pillsbury at 
the flour mills. a pienic at Lake Min- 
netonka. and shopping trips. 

If sufficient delegates are inter- 
ested. a post-conference fishing trip 
will be arranged when the season 
opens May 16, the Saturday follow- 
ing the close of the conference. An 
optional trip can also be arranged to 
the Mesabi Range, the Duluth-Su- 
perior harbor area, and to the new 
planned town at Silver Bay. Reser- 
vation forms for the trips will be 
sent to members. 

\lso of interest to conference dele- 
gates will be the performances of the 
New York Metropolitan Opera in 
Minneapolis on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday, May 15, 16, and 17. There 
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Mount Clemens’ Child Population 





Mount Clemens, Michigan charted the trend in child population in various 
stages of neighborhood growth this way in its General Development Plan, pub- 
lished by the plan commission. 

The commission, in the report on the plan, said the illustration “shows the 
typical shape of graphs plotting child population through the progressive 


stages of neighborhood maturity. 


Vount Clemens’ steady growth over many 


years has resulted in neighborhoods that vary widely in relative maturity. 
Family composition is fairly stable in pre-war residential areas but can be 
expected to fluctuate widely in newer and future neighborhoods before it sta- 


bilizes. 


It is therefore wise to base child population estimates on more than 
one set of typical family characteristics. 


Selection of these characteristics is 


based on local, regional and national school and planning experience, modified 


by judgment.” 





will be evening performances on May 
15 and 16 and matinees on May 16 
and 17. ASPO delegates can make 
reservations by writing to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Metroplitan Op- 
era, Minneapolis 14—after April 6. 
Requests for tickets made before that 
date will be returned. 

Other committee chairmen for the 
hosts are Robert W. Fischer. vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
of Minneapolis. who is finance chair- 
man: Robert P. Boblett. member of 
the Minneapolis planning commis- 
sion. entertainment; Mrs. Rolland 
Hatfield. member of the Roseville 
planning commission. women’s pro- 
gram; John C. Cornelius, president 
of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion, publicity; John Vance. assist- 
ant director of the Twin Cities Metro- 
politan Planning Commission, the 
staff assistants committee; and Bert 
Tigue of the St. Paul planning 
board, in charge of equipment. Still 
other chairmen and committee mem- 
bers are to be appointed. 


Grant to Brookings 

A grant of $6.2 million from the 
Ford Foundation to Brookings Insti- 
tution in Washington toward the 
establishment of a Center for Ad- 
vanced Study and Research was an- 
nounced in late October. 

The money will be used for four 
major activities: (1) to expand re- 
search on economic, governmental, 
and international problems; (2) 
establish the center to conduct con- 
ferences, study groups, seminars, 
lectures, and executive development 
programs for public servants, busi- 
ness leaders. and others; (3) aid col- 
leges and universities by providing 
research opportunities and confer- 
ences on public problems, offering 
fellowships and visiting professor- 
ships, and developing materials for 
study of public issues in classrooms; 
(4) facilitate the work of other re- 
search and educational organizations 
in the Washington area by promot- 
ing cooperative undertakings. 

Brookings has undertaken a $13 
million expansion program. 
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personals 


We tts I. BENNETT. who was on the 
faculty of the University of Michi- 
gan for 46 years and retired in 1957, 
has been given the titles of professor 
emeritus of architecture and dean 
emeritus of the College of Architec- 
ture and Design. He was an ASPO 
member for many years. 

Lewis Mumrorpb, city planning 
critic and historian, has been ap- 
pointed the first Ford visiting profes- 
sor in city planning at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He will hold the 
professorship during the — spring 
semesters of the 1958-1959 and 1959- 
1960 academic years. 


s 
job changes 

Witttam C. Burrace, planning 
director, Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, Sil- 
ver Spring. to planning director for 
Fairfax County, Virginia. 

Rosert D. CARPENTER, director, 
Tri-County Regional Planning Com. 
mission. Akron, Ohio. to planning 
director. Washtenaw County Plan- 
ning Commission, Ann Arbor. Mich- 
igan. 


J. Davin Hunt. Ohio State Uni- 
versity student. to resident planner 
in Rome. New York, for Isadore Can- 
deub and Associates, Newark. New 
Jersey. 

DeWitt McGee, Jr., head, urban 
planning department of Russell & 
Axon. Daytona Beach, Florida con- 
sulting engineers. resigned to estab- 
lish DeWitt McGee & Associates, 
planning and municipal consultants, 
with offices at 11614 Orange Avenue. 
Daytona Beach. 

Tuomas J. MICHALSKI. graduate 
student, University of Michigan. to 
Vilican-Leman & Associates, plan- 
ning consultants. Birmingham. Mich- 
igan, as part-time intermediate plan- 
ner. 

WituiaM B. NIxon, program plan- 
ner III, Philadelphia redevelopment 
authority, to assistant director for the 
Hartford. Connecticut Redevelop- 
ment Agency. 

Maurice Povuiter. University of 
Louisville graduate, to planning 


assistant. Louisville and Jefferson 





County Planning and Zoning Com- 


mission. 


Harotp H. ToKMAKIAN, resident 
planner with Russell Van Ness 
Black. New Hope, Pennsylvania con- 
sultant. to senior planner for the 
Fresno County. California planning 
commission. 


Cuar_es T. TOOKER, associate 
planner. Clark County-Springfield. 
Ohio regional planning commission 
to Pittsburgh planning department. 


FRANZ J. Vipor, assistant director, 
Baltimore Regional Planning Coun- 
cil promoted to director. Mr. Vidor 
succeeds MELVIN E. SCHEIDT. who re- 
signed to accept the position of pro- 
gram advisor for the United States 
Public Health Service. 


Pau Warr. director. National 
Capital Regional Planning Council, 
Washington, D. C.. to Metropolitan 
Dade County. Florida. as the first 
planning director. 


Planning Education News 

The National Capital Planning 
Commission in Washington has set 
up a 15-week NIGHT COURSE IN PLAN- 
NING that is open to all government 
employees and the public. When it 
had been in operation only one 
month. class attendance averaged 200 
people a session. Lecturers have 
been drawn from local planning 
agency staffs. for the most part. The 
majority of those attending are em- 
ployees of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. highway agencies, 
and local planning organizations, 
W. E. Finley. director of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission, 
says. There is no charge for the 
course and no credit is given, al- 
though certificates of completion will 
be given to those who attend 13 of 
the 15 sessions. 


The Ford Foundation has made a 
grant of $675.000 for a Jornt CEn- 
TER FOR UrBAN Stupies at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard University. The center. 
which will combine the activities of 
two present centers for urban studies. 
will emphasize long-range aspects of 
urban development. Through sem- 
inars. conferences, fellowships. and 
provision of library resources, assist- 
ance will be given. 

First steps have been. taken to 
form a WASHINGTON CENTER OF MET- 
ROPOLITAN STUDIES. with the purpose 
of stimulating research. education, 
and training relating to urban devel- 















Ingenuity 

An astute Kentucky used car 
dealer made a practice of park- 
ing an automobile carrying an 
eight-foot advertising sign ip 
various parking meter spaces 
in the city’s main business dis- 
trict. The local ordinance for- 
bids the use of a parking meter 
space for carrying on a busi- 
ness. Was the used car dealer’s 
practice a business? The court 
said yes. 

Is a barber shop a home 
occupation? What constitutes 
a three-fourths vote required in 
case of a protest against a zon- 
ing change? Should a drive- 
way for commercial use be per- 
mitted in a residential zone? 

These and many other ques- 
tions are raised and answered 
in the 32 cases summarized in 
the November issue of ZONING 
Dicest. the only complete 
monthly. summary of zoning 
cases that reach appellate 
courts. 

Other interesting decisions 
include one from Ohio in which 
a polo field was held to be an 
agricultural use: one from Ari- 
zona in which it was decided 
that a nonconforming — use 
could not be extended even 
though there is a provision in 
the ordinance for 100 per cent 
extension: and two from New 
York. both of which are inter- 
pretations of a trailer taxation 
statute with the two supreme 
courts involved arriving at di- 
rectly opposite opinions. 

ZoninG Dicest rates will be 
given by ASPO upon request. 














opment problems in the national cap- 
ital region. A temporary nine-mem- 
ber board of directors was appointed 
to elect officers. incorporate the cen- 
ter. and initiate applications for 
financial support. Back of the non- 
profit organization are more than 30 
educators. businessmen. planning of- 
ficials, and public representatives. 

New York’s Citizens Housing and 
Planning Council is conducting a 
series of six weekly SEMINARS on 
“The Planning of Our City.” Author- 
ities in planning and city administra- 
tion are conducting the course, which 
is open to all members of the coun- 
cil. No one is permitted to attend 
individual lectures only. 
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The Shopping Center Market—Saturated or Surging? 


Is the shopping center market sat- 
urated? Some say yes. some say no. 
Nor is there agreement on how many 
shopping centers there are in the 
country. 

Chain Store Age says that the 400 
shopping centers completed through- 
out the United States in 1957 brought 
the total to 2.200, and that at the 
beginning of 1958 about 700 were 
expected to be opened during the 
vear. But only about 300 will have 
been opened by January 1, 1959, 
with the other 400 part of the back- 
log of future construction, according 
to the Review, which also says some 
2.500 are in planning or construc- 
tion. 

Business Week, in its May 24, 1958 
issue. said that “Despite the reces- 
sion. the big shopping centers are 
still growing. As expected. the 
outburst of centers of the first half of 
the decade has slowed some. But 
some. big ones are still due for 1958 

Using figures from Shopping 
Center Mere handising, Business Week 
said 35 regional centers were opened 
in 1957, although not all were com- 
pleted, and said possibly 12 regional 
centers will be opened in 1958. 
“Almost 200 of the intermediate com- 
munity centers sprouted [in 1957]. 
and maybe 500 to 600 of the smaller 
neighborhood type.” the merchandis- 
ing publication said. 

On the subject of “saturation” and 
“overexpansion,” authorities in sev- 
eral fields have expressed their opin- 
ions. 


Saturation? 

Homer Hoyt. land economist and 
market analyst. says the ten-year 
boom in shopping center construc- 
tion has changed 1949’s “untapped 
field for regional shopping centers 
to today’s almost saturated market 
condition.” Mr. Hoyt makes his 
statement in an Urban Land Insti- 
tute publication, A Re-examination 
of the Shopping Center Market (see 
listing on page 112). 

He says that “it is certainly true 
that the market for new centers of 
all types has been saturated in many 
metropolitan areas. The shopping 
center developer no longer has a 
wide open field; ne must search dili- 
gently for a region where an oppor- 
tunity still remains to develop a new 
center.” 

A greater trade area is required 
to support a shopping center because 
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the trend is toward larger store sizes, 
Mr. Hoyt says. Supermarket opera- 
tors. among others, have upped their 
minimum space needs and thus re- 
quire a larger sales volume. As a 
result, he says, 1,000 families can no 
longer support ever a neighborhood 
shopping center. 

Other factors he points out are 
that it is becoming more difficult to 
have tracts rezoned for commercial 
use because of organized opposition 
by owners of nearby residences or by 
owners of commercial centers in the 
area. The price of land for shop- 
ping centers has also risen from $200 
to $2.000 an acre ten years ago to 
today’s prices of from $10.000 to 
$40.000 an acre. 

Earlier in the year, Mr. Hoyt. in 
an article appearing in the April 
issue of The Appraisal Journal, had 
predicted that the shopping center 
building wave would soon pass its 
crest. that there would be a “slight 
lull.” but that a “new surge of shop- 
ping center building will start in the 
1960’s when the suburban boom will 
be resumed.” He said the new fed- 
eral highway pattern. with limited 
access roads between major cities 
and belt highways around cities, will 
be the primary factor in locating the 
regional shopping center of the 1960 
decade. Instead of building centers 
on the edge of the old cities. as the 
early shopping center promoters did. 
Mr. Hoyt said, the centers of the 
1960's will be located at a point cen- 
tral between a number of large and 
small cities. 


Opposite View 

Taking an opposing view is Rich- 
ard L. Nelson, president of Real 
Estate Research Corporation of Chi- 
cago, who a year ago, in the October 
1957 Appraisal Journal, said. “There 
have. of course, been some unsuccess- 
ful shopping centers. This is not. 
however. because we have too many. 
Rather because many of them have 
been poorly studied. or badly rented. 
or poorly planned, or have been un- 
derfinanced. A botched job and not 
too many centers is the reason for 
their lack of success.” 

Mr. Nelson said at that time that 
the “only communities which I can 
think of offhand that are clearly over- 
built on outlying shopping centers 
are Rockford, Illinois and Columbus. 
Ohio. In most other communities 
we have a long way to go... .” 


Competition Sharp 

The New York State Department 
of Commerce, which devotes the Sep- 
tember 1958 issue of Commerce Re- 
view to the shopping center situation 

New York says “. shopping 
centers in many areas are competing 
with each other. Until recently, this 
has been true particularly of the 
smaller centers, where an initial mar- 
ket analysis was never made, where 
the analysis may have erred in being 
over-optimistic, or where customers 
may have been diverted from a three- 
year-old neighborhood center to the 
newer model facility only 10 to 15 
minutes farther away. 

“Sharp competition among re- 
gional centers las developed within 
the last 18 mouths or so, notably with 
the completion of the three great 
centers in Nassau County. although 
examples may also be found in other 
parts of the country.” Quoting from 
the reyort of a study of shoppers at 
three Long Island centers, Commerce 
Review says: 

“When shoppers live roughly mid- 
way between two centers. they 
seemed as likely to shop at one as 
at the other. But there was little 
evidence that shoppers would travel 
past one center to get to another. The 
competitive pattern that emerges 
from this situation suggests that 
Roosevelt Field draws from the trad- 
ing areas of the other two centers 
and vice versa. but neither Green 
Acres nor Mid-Island Plaza has any 
significant effect upon the other.” 

On the subject of financing shop- 
ping centers—the risk involved— 
Frank D. Hall. vice-president of 
Brooks, Harvey & Company, New 
York City real estate firm. in a 
speech reproduced in the July 1957 
issue of The Appraisal Journal, 
sounded a note of caution: 

“All institutional lenders recognize 
that the shopping center was a neces- 
sary and logical venture in retailing, 
but the success of the early ones, 
enjoying for a time a monopoly on 
location, and the ease with which 
they have been financed with loans 
up to an amount approximating the 
cost of improvements, is an induce- 
ment to overexpansion into locations 
not needed.” He said lenders were 
concerned about overexpansion but 
that for the developer who has a 
good site and plan and good leases 
and has equity capital, financing 
should be available. 
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legal notes 
Walter H. Blucher 


Trailers: not real estate; license 
fee held valid. 

Barnes v. Gorham, Supreme Court, 
Onondaga County, Dec. 17, 1957, 
175 N.Y.S.2d 376. 

The town of Elbridge, Onondaga 
County, New York in 1954 adopted 
an ordinance imposing a fee of $3.50 
a month on each house trailer in a 
trailer park. Also in 1954 the tax 
law of New York was amended to 
provide that all trailers in a trailer 
park for a period of more than 60 
days must be taxed as real estate and 
must be assessed to the owners of the 
real property on which they are 
located. 

Plaintiff is the owner of a four- 
acre parcel of property used as a 
trailer park since 1947. In 1954 the 
town assessors increased the assess- 
ment on the property from $2.000 
to $12.500 by assessing each trailer 
then located upon the property. 
Plaintiff claimed the license fee of 
$3.50 a month and the assessment 
enacted under the state tax law were 
unconstitutional. 

The court held the license fee to 
be constitutional as a_ regulatory 
measure that provides _ sufficient 
funds to compensate the supervisory 
town officers who have the duty of 
inspecting trailers and trailer parks. 

There are three previous decisions 
with respect to the taxation of trail- 
ers in the state of New York by su- 
preme courts. There has been no 
decision by an appellate court. Two 
of the courts held the taxation ordi- 
nance to be constitutional. one held 
it to be unconstitutional. 

The court in this instance held the 
assessment law to be unconstitutional 
on the grounds that it could not be 
fairly administered and is ambigu- 
ous. indefinite. and does not provide 
any recognized rule pertaining to the 
valuation of real estate. The court 
went on to show how trailers could 
be unjustly taxed or how the law 
might be evaded because of the 60- 
day exception and because taxes must 
be levied as of June 1. 
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Trailers are real estate for pur- 
poses of taxation. 

Vew York Mobile Homes Ass’n v. 
Steckel, Supreme Court, Monroe 
County. July 24, 1958, 176 N.Y.S.2d 
482. 

This is a case interpreting the same 
law passed upon in Barnes v. Gor- 
ham, 175 N.Y.S.2d 376 (the case 
immediately preceding this one). 
But in this case the court reaches an 
opinion directly opposite of that ex- 
pressed in the Barnes case. 

The New York legislature in 1954 
amended the tax law to provide that 
trailers must be considered real es- 
tate for the purposes of taxation 
except transient trailers that have 
been located in the boundaries of a 
tax district for less than 60 days and 
trailers that are for sale. The law 
provides that trailers must be as- 
sessed on June 1 of each year and 
that they must be assessed to the own- 
ers of the real property on which they 
are located. 

In this particular case, the court 
said the statute is constitutional. The 
court found that in ordinary cases at 
least three hours are required to pre- 
pare a mobile home for a journey 
from one camp site to another. 

The court said: “Mobile homes are 
becoming larger. more pretentious 
and more luxurious each year. Their 
length. width and weight are increas- 
ing; the price has increased consid- 
erably in recent years, the number 
of rooms has increased and the lux- 
ury of the inside fittings and equip- 
ment is also greater. These changes 
are some indication that the manu- 
facturers of these “homes’ are more 
concerned with providing additional 
comforts to be enjoyed by the occu- 
pants while the homes are stationary 
and are being occupied as a perma- 
nent or semi-permanent residence 
than with making them quickly and 
easily movable from one place to 
another.” 

While there might be situations 
such as those suggested in the Barnes 
case, the court said that no such 
situation had arisen in this case. 
“These trailers. for all practical pur- 
poses, are homes. They can be moved 
but so can any building. Certainly 
it is easier to move them than it is 
to move a conventional house. The 
degree of mobility is relative. They 
rest on land in a camp and some- 
times for a very considerable interval 
of time, in some cases it is many 
years. They are just as much a piece 
of real estate as a conventional home 
and should be taxed accordingly.” 


Street access must be reality. 

Turner v. Galgi, Supreme Court, 
Westchester County, May 29, 1958, 
176 N.Y.S.2d 680. 

New York statute requires that 
“No permit for the erection of any 
building shall be issued unless a 
street or highway giving access to 
such proposed structure has been 
duly placed on the official map or 
plan. which street or highway shall 
have been suitably improved to the 
satisfaction of the planning board 


Petitioner owns a building lot in 
New Rochelle, at the rear of a tier 
of lots. Petitioner owns in common 
with two others a 30-foot strip of 
land. which is to be used as a com- 
mon driveway from the street to 
petitioner's lot. He sought a permit 
to erect a dwelling on his lot. but 
the permit was denied by the building 
inspector on the ground that there 
was not compliance with the law. 

In refusing to order the issuance 
of the permit, the court said that the 
statute speaks of physical access. At 
the present time there is only a plan 
for a driveway; no driveway has ac- 
tually been built. Thus petitioner 
did not show a clear legal right to 
the relief sought. 


Parking lot not entitled to access 
to major street. 

City of Miami v. Girtman, District 
Court of Appeal, Florida, June 12, 
1958, reh. den. July 16, 1958, 104 
So.2d 62. 

Plaintiffs are the owners of a par- 
cel of property between Flagler 
Street (the main street of Miami) 
and Southwest First Street. On the 
Flagler Street end, the property is 
approximately 50 feet east of the 
city’s central fire station. 

After removing a building. plain- 
tiffs applied to the city for permis- 
sion to construct and use the prop- 
erty as a parking lot with entrances 
from both Flagler Street and South- 
west First Street. Permission was 
granted to provide an entrance from 
Southwest First Street but the peti- 
tion was denied with respect to the 
entrance on Flagler Street. 

The lower court held that the city 
was not empowered to deny an en- 
trance. This was reversed by the 
court of appeal, which said that un- 
der the police power the city had the 
duty of providing for the communi- 
ty’s safety and that a property owner 
was not entitled simply as a matter 
of right to access to a street for busi- 
ness purposes. 
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There should be 57 acres of OPEN 
space for each 1,000 population in 
the Baltimore area, says the Com- 
mittee on Standards for Parks, Rec- 
reation Areas and Open Spaces of the 
Baltimore Regional Planning Coun- 
cil. The committee based its recom- 
mendation on a review of local con- 
ditions and of standards for open 
spaces in other parts of the country. 
It also said an additional 20 acres 
per 1,000 population should be pro- 
vided in the mountain areas of the 
state for hunting and fishing. An 
inventory of open spaces in the re- 
zion compared to the 57-acre stand- 
ard showed a deficiency of 14,000 
acres in 1957. 


Although SEATTLE’s attempt at 
metropolitan government failed at 
the polls in March (see May News- 
LETTER, page 44). voters in Septem- 
ber approved a proposal that creates 
a metropolitan council to take over 
sewage functions only. The propo- 
sition on the ballot in March pro- 


vided that a metropolitan council 


could take over planning, transpor- 
tation, and sewage. 


The western states are growing in 
POPULATION about twice as fast as 
other states, a new estimate of the 
population of states as of July 1, 
1957 reveals. The Bureau of the 
Census released the new figures in 
October. 

The population of the west in- 
creased between 1950 and 1957 by 
about 26 per cent, or twice the na- 
tional average of 13 per cent. The 
north central states. however. out- 
stripped the other regions in abso- 
lute gain, with an increase of about 
9.7 million in the seven-year period. 

Arizona, Nevada. and Florida had 
estimated increases of more than 40 
per cent during the period, but the 
greatest increase was in Alaska. 
where the growth rate was 64 per 
cent. Six states had numerical in- 
creases of 1 million or more persons: 
California, Texas, Florida, Michigan, 


New York. and Ohio. 


December 1958 


The 35-year old Cuicaco Re- 
GIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION was 
dissolved October 31 to avoid dupli- 
cation of efforts with the Northeast- 
ern Illinois Metropolitan Planning 
Commission, formed last year. The 
planning association was created in 
1909 to carry out the Burnham mas- 
ter plan for Chicago. Its two key 
staff members, Howard Olson and 
Donald Reinert. have joined the staff 
of the new commission. 


Boston merchants in the Tremont 
Street area have requested the mayor 
to permit continuation of a daytime 
shopping mall. The merchants asked 
for the continuation because of a 
sharp increase in business and be- 
cause the public has reacted so favor- 
ably to “the opportunity to shop 
leisurely . in an improved atmos- 
phere.” 


Inter-American Seminar 
Forty-seven planning officials and 
nine consultants from 15 countries 
concluded a one-month intensive sem- 
inar with the signing of the “Charter 
of Andes,” a document bringing up 
to date “the planning concepts and 
processes for confronting the explo- 
sive problems of urban and regional 
development present in most coun- 
tries of the Americas.” The seminar 
was conducted at the Inter-American 
Housing and Planning Center in 
Bogota during October. The docu- 
ment signing came 25 years after the 
“Athens Charter” of city planning 
principles was drafted by the Con- 
gres Internationaux d’Architecture 
Moderne (CIAM). A copy of the 
report on the seminar, in Spanish, is 
available from the Inter-American 
Housing and Planning Center. 





Atomic Power Plant Layout 





ENRICO FERMI ATOMIC POWER PLANT SITE 
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Steady progress is being made on Michigan’s first atomic-electric generating 
station, which is supposed to be completed in 1960. The picture above shows 
the layout of the Enrico Fermi Atomic Power Plant (named for the late famous 
atomic physicist), which is seven miles north of Monroe and 30 miles south 


of Detroit. 


There are three parts to the project and three owners. The nuclear portion 
of the plant—atomic reactor, heat exchangers, and related facilities—is being 
built by a nonprofit group made up of 21 electric power and other industrial 
companies. Research, basic design, and testing are the responsibilities of another 
nonprofit group in which 43 industrial firms are associated. The 150,000 
kilowatt turbine-generator station, the nonnuclear portion of the plant, is being 
built and will be owned by the Detroit Edison Company. It will be operated 
on steam purchased from the reactor section. 
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planners library 


Environmental Sanitation. Jos- 
eph A. Salvato, Jr. John Wiley & 
Sons. Inc.. 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 1958. 660 pp., illus. $12. 

This book treats clearly all phases 
of environmental sanitation: com- 
municable diseases, water supply. 
sewerage. swimming pools, bathing 
beaches, food inspection, insects, ro- 
dents. weeds. housing, etc. It is 
aimed primarily at a comprehensive 
discussion of the problems for the 
smal! community or establishment of 
less than 5,000 persons. Of particu- 
lar interest to planners are the treat- 
ment of summer camps. resorts, 
trailer camps, and isolated subdivi- 


sion developments. (DOH) 


Urban Fringe Sanitation—A Se- 
lected Bibliography. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1958. 27 pp. 15 
cents. 

Prepared for planning and public 
health officials. 


A Re-examination of the Shop- 
ping Center Market. Homer Hoyt. 
Technical Bulletin No. 33, Urban 
Land Institute. 1200 18th Street. 
N. W.. Washington 6. D. C. 1958. 
12 pp. $2. 


Parking Industry Operating Cost 
Survey. National Parking Associa- 
tion. 711 14th Street, N. W.. Wash- 
ington, D. C. William Gordon Bu- 
chanan & Company, Certified Public 
Accountants. 1958. Approx. 64 pp.. 
tables. 


Annexation Analysis—A Prelim- 
inary Report on Cost-Revenue As- 
pects of Annexation. Department of 
Planning, P.O. Box 230, High Point, 
North Carolina. 1958. 35 pp.. tables. 


High Point—The City and the 
Region. Department of Planning, 
P.O. Box 230, High Point, North 
Carolina. 1958. 23 pp., maps. 


General Guide Plan for Yonkers, 
New York. City Planning Board, 
311 Health Center Building, Yonkers. 
1958. 66 pp., maps. 


Trenton, New Jersey: First An- 
nual Report, 1958. Greater Trenton 
Council, 224 West State Street. 1958. 
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The Suburban Community. Ed- 
ited by William Dobriner. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave- 
nue. New York 16. 1958. 444 pp., 
tables. $6.50. 

A collection of papers on the so- 
ciology of suburbia. The book is 
divided into six parts: growth of the 
suburbs, their sociology, social or- 
ganization. suburban life styles. prob- 
lems. and perspectives. Included is 
a chapter on planning by Henry 
Fagin of the New York Regional 
Plan Association. 

A number of authors with a wide 
range of writing talents have con- 
tributed. making for unevenness as 
far as readability is concerned, al- 
though sociological gobbledygook is 
not excessive. There appears to be 
a quantity of useful information and 
opinion for planners. (JA) 


Beginnings of the American Rec- 
tangular Land Survey System, 
1784-1800. William D. Pattison. De- 
partment of Geography, University 
of Chicago, Chicago. 1957. 248 pp.. 
illus. $4. 

An interesting account of an under- 
taking that actually has had an enor- 
mous influence on the shapes and 
patterns of our American cities. 


City Planning—A Basic Bibliog- 
raphy with Special Reference to 
Civil Engineering and Land Sur- 
veying. George C. Bester and Hol- 
way R. Jones. California Council of 
Civil Engineers and Land Surveyors. 
1107 Ninth Street. Sacramento 14. 
i958. 90 pp. 

Second printing, with supplement. 


Land Use Inventory, 25  pp.; 
Community Surveys Reports (So- 
cial and Economic), 73 pp.; Trad- 
ing Area Report, 50 pp. City Plan- 
ning Department, City Hall, Ana- 
heim, California. 1957. $2 each. 


Subdivision Activity in West- 
chester. Westchester County De 
partment of Planning, 914 County 
Office Building, White Plains, New 
York. 1958. 12 pp., maps. 


Charles Center. Greater Baltimore 
Committee, Inc., 10 Light Street, 
Baltimore 2. 1958, 28 pp., illus. 
(1414 by 1414). $7. 














Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies. 


How to Take Action to Build 
Your Community. Florida Plan- 
ning and Zoning Association, P. O. 
Box 818, Auburndale, Florida. 1958. 
Unpaged. 

One of the most cleverly written 
and illustrated little pamphlets for 
the public we have seen. It is in- 
tended to interest citizens in how to 
get a planning agency started. It 
also tells how the Florida Planning 
and Zoning Association can help 
them do it. 


Population Trends in Metropoli- 
tan Indianapolis—Recent Trends 
and Projections to 1975. Metropol- 
itan Planning Department of Marion 
County. 405 City Hall, Indianapolis 
1. 1958. 73 pp. maps, charts. 
$2.50. 


Population Trends in Southeast- 
ern Massachusetts. Southeastern 
Massachusetts Regional Planning 
District. David A. Grossman and 
Melvin R. Levin, Blair Associates, 
Planning Consultants, P. O. Box 129, 
Cambridge 38. 1958. 42 pp., maps, 
charts. $1. 


A Plan to Grow By, 78 pp., maps; 
Population and Economy, 32 pp.. 
iables; School Facilities Plan, 20 
pp-. maps. Macon-Bibb County Plan- 
ning and Zoning Commission, Room 
305, City Hall, Macon, Georgia. 
George W. Simons, Jr. and Asso- 
ciates, Planning Consultants. 1958. 


Population Projections, 1958- 
1975. W. Raymond Mills. Tri-Coun- 
ty Regional Planning Commission, 
578 West Market Street. Akron 3, 
Ohio. 1958. 106 pp., tables. $2. 


Population — Passaic County, 
New Jersey. County Planning Board, 
County Administration Building, 
Paterson. 1958. 37 pp., tables. 


Population, Housing, Economic 
Background—Comprehensive Plan 
Report. Planning Commission, City 
Clerk, White Bear Lake. Minnesota. 
1958. 28 pp.. maps. $1. 


Population Trends and Projec 
tions for the San Diego Metropoli- 
tan Area. City Planning Depart- 
ment. Room 163 Civic Center, San 
Diego 1. 1958. 85 pp., illus. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING OFFICIALS e 1313 EAST 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 


The NEWSLETTER INDEX is in three parts: Part I, Gen- 
Part II, Publications 


eral (news items and editorials) 


ADMINISTRATION FOR PLANNING 
Budgets increase in 1957, 34 
Computers used in migration studies, 44 
Illinois: planning agencies formed, 80 
Imagine Your Surprise! (edit.), 33 
Maryland-National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission headquarters 
_(illus.), 5 
Minneapolis: 1958 planning budget in- 
creased, 58 
Montana: new planning agencies formed, 
66 
New Jersey: bill to register planners, 28 
Pennsylvania: highway planning and re- 
search office, 3 
Philadelphia: planning commission hon- 
ored, ] 
West Virginia: state planning board to 
be reactivated, 91 
AESTHETICS 
Sculpture for school building (illus.), 59 


AIR POLLUTION 


Los Angeles County: control program, 


81 

New Jersey: control laws, 81 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING 
OFFICIALS 

Activities, income, 1957 (illus.), 45 

Board meets, 95 

European tour, 19, 61 

Film sponsored with AIP (illus.), 95 

Ford Foundation grant, 67 

Life memberships, 29 


1958 national conference: award (illus.), 
50: information on, 9, 19, 26; nom- 
inating committee, 19; 1958-59 officers, 
directors (illus.), 51; report of (il- 
lus.), 49-52; tours, 2: Washington, 


D. C. (Cillus.), 35-42 
1959 national conference: plans, 107 


Noncitizen planners want jobs in U. S., 


58 


Requests sample restrictive covenants, 


66 


Publications: see Part I], ASPO publi- 


cations 


ANNEXATION 


Columbus, Ohio: 18.26 square miles in 


1957, 86 
ARCHITECTURE 


Albuquerque, N. M.: control ordinance, ¢ 
Cleveland: protective district ordinance, 


Rockleigh, N. J.: taste cannot be legis- 


lated, 79 


Part I—General 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Michigan: power plant layout (illus.), 


AVIATION AND AIRPORTS 

Business planes outfly domestic sched- 
uled, 94 

CAA: airports, aircraft, passengers in- 
crease, 68 

Savannah, Ga.: housing firm compensated 
for jet noise, 68 

Seattle: clear zone for jets, 10 

Small world of the jet (illus.), 98-99 


CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS AND PUB- 
LIC WORKS 


Chicago: problems, 101 
New York City: problems (illus.), 101 
The Next Step (edit.), 85 


CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICTS— 
See COMMERCIAL AREAS 


CHURCHES 


Membership study, 95 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: citizens object to 
highway route, 61 
CITY PLANNING 
Anyone for Planning? (edit.), 93 
Community Contribution and Community 
Control (edit.), 17 
Ideas-Ahead-of-Their-Time (edit.), 25 
Jefferson Valley, N. Y.: expansion, 58 
Let’s Get the Record Straight (edit.), 77 
Planned capital cities, 42 
Planning N-E-W-S: 3, 10, 44, 58, 68, 80, 
86, 94 
COMMERCIAL AREAS 
Denver: rezoning, 4 
Newark: law permits funds for rehabili- 
tation, 91 
Pedestrian malls—first evaluations (il- 
lus.), 20 
Rye, N. Y.: redevelopment of, 97 
Shopping center market—saturated or 
surging? 109 
Stevenage, England: 
shopping center, 86 
Tokyo: goes underground, 10 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
Community Contribution and Commu- 
nity Control (edit.), 17 
1958 federal act, 59 
CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 
American Institute of Planners, 78, 106 
Community Planning Association of Can- 
ada, 78 


“pedestrian only” 





INDEX VOL. 24, 1958 


(books, pamphlets, articles, reports) ; and Part III, Legal 
Decisions (subject classification and citations). 


Connectitcut Federation of Planning and 
Zoning Agencies, elections, 66 

Florida Planning and Zoning Associa- 
tion, 66; meeting date changed, 78 

Hawaii: planning institute (illus.), 89 

Institute of Town Planners of India, 101 

Inter-American seminar, 11] 

IFHP 1958 congress: 12; ASPO execu- 
tive director delegate, 66; ASPO- 
NAHRO European tour, 19, 61; elec- 
tions, highlights, 89 

IFHP: urban renewal seminar, 89 

International Union of Local Authorities, 


Joint Council of Municipal Planning 
Boards of Essex County, New Jersey, 
66 

Minnesota Association of Planning Offi- 
cials, elections, 87 

National Association of Housing and Re. 
development Officials, 78 

National Health Forum, 18 

National Safety Congress, 78 


New York State Federation of Official 


Planning Organizations, sponsors meet- 
ings, 66 

Public Health Service, air pollution, 78 

Regional Plan Association, 78 

Southern Governors’ Conference, plan- 
ning and industry resolutions, 97 

Southern Regional Education Board, in 
stitute on urban planning, 50 

Town Planning Institute of Canada, elec- 
tions, 87 

Virginia Citizens Planning Association, 
awards, elections, 66 


CONSERVATION—See URBAN REDE- 
VELOPMENT, RENEWAL 


COUNTY PLANNING 
Kings County, Calif.: objections to use 
of land for highway, 60 
National Association of County Officials, 
Ford Foundation grant, 68 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
Average family income, 1956, 68 
City spending increases in 1957, 86 
College enrollment, 58 
Community Contribution and Commu- 
nity Control (edit.), 17 
Etcetera (edit.), 57 
Ideas-Ahead-of-Their-Time (edit.), 25 
New construction, 1959, 94 
The Next Ninety-Nine Years (edit.), 1 































U. S. mobility, 80 
White collar workers increase; 
decrease, 94 
EDITORIALS 
1, 17, 25, 33, 57, 65, 77, 85, 93, 105 
EDUCATION IN PLANNING 
British Columbia, University of: plan- 
ning course for Indonesians, 89 
Brookings Institution: Ford grant to, 107 
Carnegie Institute of Technology-Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, joint planning 
program, 29 
Fulbright fellowships, 69 
Harvard University: fellowships, 5: with 
M.LT., joint center for urban studies, 
108 
Long Island University: evening course, 
89 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
doctorate in city and regional plan- 
ning. 69: summer programs, 60: urban 
and regional studies center, 2; with 
Harvard, joint center for urban studies, 
108 
Michigan State University: institute for 
community development and_ services, 
69 
New York City: housing 
council seminars, 108 
Notre Dame, University of: 
uate program, 97 
Pennsylvania, University of: fellowships, 
13; governmental administration 
course, 69: with Carnegie Institute, 
joint program, 29 
Purdue University: mode] community as 
laboratory for planning, 58 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute: eve 
ning class, 69 
Sears-Roebuck Foundation: 
13: winners, 52 
Washington, D. C.: center of metropoli- 
tan studies, night course, 108 
Wesley Theological Seminary: professor- 
ship in city and church planning, 97 
Wichita, University of: center for urban 
studies, 97 
Yale University: 
ships, 5, 29 
EXTRACTION OF EARTH PRODUCTS 


Cook County, Ill.: borrow pits into lakes, 
9) 


farmers 


and planning 


undergrad. 


fellowships, 


fellowships, scholar- 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 
Community Contribution and Commu- 
nity Control (edit.), 17 
Planning budgets increase in 1957, 34 
GOVERNMENT 
City spending increased in 1957, 86 
Dade County, Fla.: metropolitan govern 
ment upheld at polls, 94 
Moves toward metropolitan government 
(illus.), 79 
Seattle: metropolitan municipal corpora 
tion voted down, 44 
HISTORIC AREAS 
Albuquerque, N. M.: law to protect “His 
toric Old Town,” 3 
HOUSING 
Cedartown, Ga.: 
housing, 29 
Levittown, N. J.: 
tered, 68 
Philadelphia: existing dwellings for pub 
lic housing, 29 
INDUSTRY 
Choosing a plant location, 96 
Denver: motel for, 80 
Detroit: study of locations for, 96 
Frostburg, Md.: city contract with, valid, 
10 
New York State: law permits condemna- 
tion of unblighted land for industrial 
redevelopment, 91 


scattered site public 


third Levittown char 





on industrial land bank site, 


Rhode Island: referendum on state in 
dustrial building authority, 91 


LAND USE—See ZONING AND LAND 
USE 
LEGISLATION AND LAW (See also 
Part III, LEGAL DECISIONS) 
Cleveland: protective district ordinance, 
71 
Connecticut: bonds authorized for re- 
newal, commercial and industrial de- 
velopment, housing, 91 
Cook County, IIl.: bill prohibiting signs 
near expressways, 67 
Denver: zoning ordinance invalid in part, 
14 
Federal: community facilities act, 59; 
highway aid bill, 44 
Frostburg, Md.: city contract with in 
dustry valid, 10 
Hollywood, Fla.: ordinance regulates 
construction on public property, 10 
Maryland: anti-billboard law, 67 
Mississippi: redevelopment, renewal en 
abling act, 78 
New Jersey: air pollution control laws, 
81; bill to register planners, 28: law 
for rehabilitation of Newark commer 
cial areas, 91 
New York City: ordinance exempts plan 
ning department personnel from resi 
dence requirement, 68: rocket launch 
ing regulated, 44 
New York State: law permits condemna 
tion of unblighted land for industrial 
redevelopment, 91 
Ohio: billboards prohibited near high 
ways, 67 
Rockleigh, N. J.: architectural taste can 
not be legislated, 7 
Texas: law limits municipal power to 
appreve subdivision plats. 68 
METROPOLITAN AND REGIONAT 
PLANNING 


Changed definition of “metropolitan 


area.” 79 

Connecticut: capitol region designated, 
86 

Michigan: committee to study problems, 
94 


Moves toward metropolitan government 
(illus.), 79 
Seattle: metropolitan municipal corpora- 
tion voted down, 44 
Washington, D. C.: capital city and 
metropolitan area (illus.), 35-42: con- 
cressional study of, 10 
MOTELS 
Become horizontal hotels (illus.), 27 
Carmel, N. Y.: zone for, near parkway 
intersections, 3 
Denver: for industry, 80 
Milford, Conn.: zone for, near parkway 
intersections, 3 
MUNICIPAL SERVICES 
Universities pay for, 91 
NATIONAL PLANNING 
Community facilities act, 59 
Highway aid bill, 44 
701 program: 
4, 80 
NOISE 
Jet, 98-99 


ORGANIZATIONS IN PLANNING (See 


also CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS) 


Librarians committee: request for names, 


68 
PARKING 
Big cars reduce space for, 80 
Los Angeles: 


quirements for, 3 





appropriations, 91; status, 


proposal to increase re- 




























Washington, D. C.: 
eign cars, 86 
Westchester County, N. ra _ for com 

muters, study of (illus.), 
PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, AND RECRE. 
ATION 
Allegheny County, Pa.: 
purchased, 68 
Cook County, Ill.: 
12 
New York — New Jersey — Connecticut: 
study of parks and recreation facil- 
ities, 58 
Regulating private swimming pools, 1] 
PERSONNEL 
ASPO life memberships, 29 
Apropos of planners’ registration 
(quote), 95 
Churchmen in planning, 44 
\ Good Planner (edit.), 105 
Imagine Your Surprise! (edit.), 33 
Necrology: 6, 14, 22. 30, 46, 50, 54, 60, 


special area for for- 


land for 6 parks 


borrow pits into lakes, 


88, 100 

Noncitizen planners want jobs in U. S., 
58 

Personals: 6, 14, 30, 46, 54, 60, 70-71, 


82, 88, 100. ant . 
PLANNING N-E-W-S 
3. 10, 44, 58, 68, 80, 86, 94, 111 
POPULATION 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio: by age (illus.), 
1] 
Farm: decrease, 3 
Mount Clemens, Mich.: 
(illus.), 107 
Relationship to water supply (illus.), 81 
United States: increase, 10 
World, increase, 68 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
Art for (illus.), 59 
Rochester, Monroe County, N. Y.: civic 
center, 10 
PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Bucks County, Pa.: slide presentation, 95 
El Dorado, Ark.: zoning pamphlet, 43 
Film, Plan for Prosperity (illus.), 95 
Fourth estate (quotes), 2 
Methods of publicizing plans, 43 
Newark: “Our Town” exhibit, 3 
Philadelphia: citizen council zoning 
booklets (illus.), 43 
Techniques (illus.), 87 


REGIONAL PLANNING — See METRO. 
POLITAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING 


SCHOOLS 
Art for (illus.),.59 
California: expands junior college pro- 
gram, 94 
College enrollment 3 million, 58 
Universities pay for municipal services, 
9] 
SIGNS AND BILLBOARDS 
Cook County, Ill.: bill to prohibit near 
expressways, 67 
Federal regulations for interstate high- 
ways, 86 
Maryland: anti-billboard law, 67 
Ohio: anti-billboard law, 67 
STATE PLANNING (See also LEGIS- 
LATION AND LAW) 
Rhode Island: assistance to cities 
(illus.), 3 
West Virginia: board to be reactivated, 
9] 
STATISTICS 
Block, available, 78 
STREETS AND HIGHWAYS (See also 
TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION) 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: citizens object to 
highway route, 61 
Kings County, Calif.: 


child population 


objections to use 


of irrigated land for highway. 60 
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Federal aid bill, 44 

Pennsylvania: highway planning and re- 
search office, 3 

Toll road revenues increase, 68 

Tulsa, Okla.: traffic and expressways 
(illus.), 97 

Wisconsin: scenic easements not expen- 
sive, 61 

SUBDIVISIONS 

Cities require developers to install im- 
provements, 68 

Fresno, Calif.: Rancho Easterby signs 
(illus.), 13 

Texas: municipalities lose power to ap- 
prove plats, 68 


ADMINISTRATION FOR PLANNING 

Book of the States, 1958-1959, 48 

Check List for Planning Operations 
(PAS), 29 

Tulsa: Program for Automatic Tabula- 
tion of Basic Data for the Metropoli- 
tan Area, 75 

The Urban Administrator—Education for 
Service in Metropolitan Communities, 
103 

Wichita, Kan.: Planning in—A Policy 
and Requirements Study, 24 

AESTHETICS 

Planning and Community Appearance, 

84 
AGED 

New York State: Home Care and Hous- 

ing Needs of the Aged, 76 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF PLANNING 
OFFICIALS 

Planning Advisory Service: 5, 10, 29, 44, 
50, 61, 72, 80, 91, 106 

Publications: Forms for Zoning Admin- 
istration (PAS) reissued, 12; Planning 
for a Workable Program for Com- 
munity Development, 52: Proceedings 
of First Conference on State Planning 
Administration, 87 

Resale books: 21, 28, 72, 81. 106 

Zoning Digest: 4, 12, 22, 28, 34, 54, 60, 
73. 80. 86. 101, 108 

ANNEXATION (See also SUBDIVI- 
SIONS) 

Annexation Analysis—A Preliminary Re- 
port on Cost-Revenue Aspects of An- 
nexation, 112 

\nnexation Studies (PAS), 91 

Harrisonburg, Va.: A Growing City Wel- 
comes You, 48 

Kelowna, British Columbia: Should Ke- 
lowna Extend Its Boundaries?, 56 

ANNUAL REPORTS 

53. 73. 96 

ARCHITECTURE 

Planning and Community Appearance, 

84 
ATOMIC: ENERGY 

State Activities in Atomic Energy—A 
Cumulative Summary, August 1954- 
July 1958. 103 

AVIATION AND AIRPORTS 

Institute of Transportation and Traffic 
Engineering: Control and Protection 
of Airport Approaches, 8 

Jet Age Planning—A Report of Prog. 
ress and Development as of January 
1958. 56 

San Francisco: Helicopter Service for 
the Bay Area, 8 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

City Planning: A Basie Bibliography 
with Special Reference to Civil Engi- 
neering and Land Surveying, 24, 112 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


(See also STREETS AND HIGHWAYS) 
Chicago: ex-motorists ride subway, 86 
New Orleans: franchise to monorail com- 

pany, 80 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT, RENEWAL 
(See also HOUSING) 
Connecticut: bonds for, 91 
Florida: slum clearance committee, 58 
New York City: Lincoln Square reloca- 
tion, 80; Morningside Heights reloca- 
tion (illus.), 78 
Federal program: status of projects, 86; 
workable programs, 86 
Rye, N. Y.: of business area, 97 
Willow Run, Mich.: to be redeveloped, 3 


Part II—Publications 


Urban Fringe Sanitation—A Selected 
Bibliography, 112 
AMPUS PLANNING 
North Carolina, University of: Toward a 
Long Range Plan for the Physical De- 
velopment of, 24 
‘APITAL IMPROVEMENTS AND PUB- 
AC WORKS 
Planning for Public Works, 16 
Reports, 28, 73, 96 
CAR WASHES 
“Automobile Wash Racks Can Control 
Noise,” 72 


CENTRAL BUSINESS DISTRICTS— 
See COMMERCIAL AREAS 
CHURCHES 
Membership study bulletins, 95 
Churches and Planning Controls (PAS), 
10 
The Church’s Stake in Urban Renewal, 
76 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
\lexandria, Va.: Report of Alexandria 
Community Development Committee, 


_— 


Citizen Organization for Community Im- 
provement, 32 
Citizens Organization for Neighborhood 
Conservation, 24 
Massachusetts: Community Organization 
for Citizen Participation in Urban Re- 
newal, 56 
Tennessee: Citizen Participation in Ur- 
ban Renewal, 56 
CITY PLANNING (See also ANNUAL 
REPORTS: CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS 
AND PUBLIC WORKS: MASTER 
PLANS: ZONING AND LAND USE) 
Beginnings of the American Rectangu- 
lar Land Survey System, 1784-1800, 112 
“Characteristics of Land Required for 
Incorporation or Expansion of a Mu- 
nicipality.” 72 
The Exploding Metropolis (series), 53 
“A Legal and Economic Basis for City 
Planning (Making Room for Robert 
Moses, William Zeckendorf, and a City 
Planner in the Same Community) ,” 72 
Municipal Year Book, 1958, 75 
Planning and Community Appearance, 84 
“They're Changing the Face of Can- 
ada,” 72 
Urban Planning and Municipal Public 
Policy, 28 
Urban Society—A College Textbook in 
Urban Sociology, 92 
CIVIL DEFENSE 
The Municipal Viewpoint on Civil De- 
fense, 1958, 84 
COMMERCIAL AREAS 
Anaheim, Calif.: Trading Area Report, 


112 


WATER SUPPLY 
Relationship to population (illus.), 81 
ZONING AND LAND USE 
Albuquerque: nonconforming use elimi- 
nation, 10 
Carmel, N. Y.: zone permits motels at 
parkway intersections, 3 
Denver: business rezoning, 4; zoning 
ordinance invalid in part, 44 
Michigan: zoning cases increase, 80 
Milford, Conn.: zone permits motels at 
parkway intersections, 3 
New York City: largest land uses, 3 
Ridgewood, N. J.: water tower ordered 
torn down (illus.), 69 


Assessment and Appraisal of Shopping 
Centers, 16 
Baltimore: Charles Center, 112 
Cincinnati: CBD Plan—Cost Studies, 104 
Detroit: Central Business District Land 
Use, Traffieways and Transit, 16 
Kamloops, British Columbia: Future 
Commercial Development in, 104 
Madison, Wis.: The Heart of Metropolli- 
tan Madison, 104 
Measuring Deterioration in Commercial 
and Industrial Areas—The Develop- 
ment of a Method, 8 
Metropolitan Heart Beat, and Cities 
Fight Back, 75 
Milwaukee: Central Plaza, 104; Down- 
town, 1975—Comprehensive Plan, Cen- 
tral Business District, 24; Mitchell 
Fair Shopping District, 24 
Muskegon, Mich.: Central Business Dis- 
trict Redevelopment Plan, 24; Plan- 
ning Today for a Greater Downtown 
Tomorrow, 75 
New Orleans: A Prospectus for Revital- 
izing the Central Business District, 16 
New York City: Commercial and Indus- 
trial Floor Space Inventory, 56 
Passaic, N. J.: Redesign of Downtown 
Passaic, 104 
A Re-examination of the Shopping Cen- 
ter Market, 112 
Sharpsburg Borough, Pa.: Long-Range 
Development Plan for, 24 
Shops and Stores, 16 
Shreveport, La.: A Long-Range Guide 
for the Future Development of Metro- 
politan Shreveport, 24 
Springfield, Ore.: Shoppers Paradise, 20 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
Los Altos, Calif.: Community Facilities 
Plan, 8 
Planning and Financing Storm Sewers 
(PAS), 44 
Planning for Public Works, 16 
CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 
Colorado: Governor's Conference on 
Metropolitan and Urban Problems, 75 
Institute of Transportation and Traffic 
Engineering: Control and Protection 
of Airport Approaches, 8 
Proceedings of the Local Government 
Conference on Subdivision Control, 24 
Regional Science Association: 1956 Pa- 
pers and Proceedings, 16 
UN-Unesco: Urbanization in Asia and 
the Far East, 104 
COUNTY PLANNING 
Lorain, Ohio: Foundations of Our Econ- 
omy—A Study of the Economic Base, 


Westchester, N. Y.: Analysis of 1954 


Census of Manufactures Data for, 8; 
Status of Municipal Planning, 1957, 16 


3 





















ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
Albuquerque, N. M.: Economic Supports 
Analysis—General Plan Monograph, 92 
Anaheim, Calif.: Community Surveys Re- 
ports, 112 
Anchorage, Alaska: Economic Base of 
the Greater Anchorage Area with Pro- 
jections to 1963 and 1980, 92 
Baltimore: Retail Trade, 75 
Chatham County-Savannah, Ga.: Eco- 
nomic Base Study—Master Plan Re- 
port No. 2, 92 
The Community—An Introduction to a 
Social System, 48 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada: Economic 
Base Survey for the Edmonton Metro- 
politan Area, 92 
Income of Families and Persons in the 
United States: 1956, 92 
Land Economics, 56 
Lorain County, Ohio: Foundations of 
Our Economy—A Study of the Eco- 
nomic Base of, 8 
Metropolis in Ferment, 8 
Rockford-Winnebago County, IIL: Eco- 
nomic Factors for Planning, 92 
Urban Society \ College Textbook in 
Urban Sociology. 92 
Urbanization in Asia and the Far East, 
104 
Westchester County, N. Y.: Employment 
Changes in 1950-1955, 84; Postgradu- 
ate Plans of High School Seniors 
Class of 1957, 56 
Wicomico-Salisbury, Md.: A Social and 
Economic Survey of the Wicomico 
(rea, 48 
EDUCATION IN| PLANNING 
British Columbia, University of:  Ad- 
vanced Short Course in Community 
Planning, 56 
The Urban Administrator — Education 
for Service in Metropolitan Communi- 
ties, 103 
FENCES 
Fences (PAS), 80 
FINANCE AND TAXATION 
Assessment and Appraisal of Shopping 
Centers, 16 
Cleveland: The Metropolitan Area—A 
Fiscal Profile, 75 
A Graphic Summary of Municipal Im- 
provement and Finance as Affected by 
the Untaxing of Improvements and the 
Taxation of Land Values, 64 
\ Newer Concept in Municipal Budget- 
ing, 16 
Stanislaus County, Calif.: Analysis of 
the Fiscal Relationships of Public 
Agencies in, 56 
FRINGE AREAS 
The Suburban Community, 112 
GOVERNMENT 
Book of the States, 1958-1959, 48 
Municinal Year Book, 1958, 75 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Jefferson County, Colo.: Dynamics of a 
Community in Action—Community 
Planning and Health Survey, 92 
HISTORIC AREAS 
Historic Preservation Law, 48 
HOUSING (See also URBAN REDEVEI 
OPMENT, RENEWAL) 
Builders’ Homes for Better Living, 64 
Clarksville. Tenn.: Neighborhood Analy 
ses and Plan for Residential Neigh 
borhood Units, 84 
Home Builders Manual for Land Devel 
opment, 92 


Home Buying Study—Annual Report, 


1957, 76 
Housing: A Factual Analysis, 24 


« 





“Housing and Minorities,” 72 
Murfreesboro, Tenn.: Housing Survey 


and Neighborhood Analysis, 84 

New Housing for Negroes: Recent Ex- 
perience, 92 

New York City: High Rent Housing and 
Rent Control in, 76 

New York State: Home Care and Hous 
ing Needs of the Aged, 76: Housing 
Codes—The Key to Housing Conser- 
vation, 104 

Rooming Houses (PAS), 5 

Tennessee: Housing Survey Procedures 

4 Guide for Small Communities, 32 
“U.S. Housing—A New Program,” 72 


INDUSTRY 


Arlington County, Va.: Industrial Land 
Study—Master Plan Report, 48 

Cincinnati: Preliminary Plans for Re- 
development of the Kenyon-Barr Ur- 
ban Renewal Area, 48: Uses and Mar- 
ketability of Urban Renewal Land for 
Industrial and Commercial Purposes, 
16 

Columbus, Ohio: Industrial Evolution of, 
104 

Detroit: Features of Industrial Location 
in the Region, 96 

Indianapolis: How Much Industrial Zon 
ing for Metropolitan Indianapolis? 8: 
Manufacturing and Commuting in Met 
ropolitan Indianapolis, 64 

Measuring Deterioration in Commercial 
and Industrial Areas—Development of 
a Method, 8 

New York City: Commercial and Indus 
trial Floor Space Inventory, 56 

New Westminster, British Columbia: 
Outlook on Industry—A Preliminary 
Report, 64 

Sharpsville, Pa.: Industrial Site Survey 
for, 104 

Massachusetts: Industrial. Potential and 
Resources Plus Problems, 64 

Standard Industrial Classification Man- 
ual, 24 

Westchester County, N. Y.: Analysis of 
1954 Census of Manufactures Data 
for, 8 

Wisconsin: Industrial Zoning Principles 
and Practices, 56 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


“Creating a Liveable City.” 94 
LEGISLATION AND LAW 
Boundary Control and Legal Principles, 
16 
Historic Preservation Law, 48 
Law of Mobile Homes, 103 
“Legal and Economic Basis for City 
Planning (Making Room for Robert 
Moses, William Zeckendorf and a City 
Planner in the Same Community) .” 72 
1958 Cumulative Supplement to The Law 
of Zoning, 103 
Pennsylvania: Law of Zoning in, 103 
Planning Laws, 84 
LIOUOR 
Liquor Outlets (PAS), 44 
MAPS AND MAPPING 
Photogrammetry and Aerial Surveys, 8 
MASTER PLANS 
Anaheim, Calif.: Land Use Inventory, 
Arlington County, Va.: Industrial Land 
Study— Master Plan Study, 48 
Atlanta: Comprehensive Plan for, 76 
Austin, Tex.: Austin Plan—Popular Re- 
port, Technical Report, 104: Capitol 
Area Master Plan, 24 
Bend, Ore.: Land Use, 8 
Bergen County, N. J.: Hackensack Mea- 
dows—Master Plan Series Number 1, 


if 


Butler County, Ohio: Land Use Plan, 56 
Cabin John Watershed, Md.: Master 
Plan, 48 
Chatham Township, N. J.: A Guide for 
Its Future Development, 32 
Cielo Vista, Tex.: Area Land Use and 
Thorofare Plan, 16 
Closter, N. J.: Master Plan Part 1 
Studies and Proposals, 76 
Contra Costa County, Calif.: Vine Hill- 
Pacheco—One of a Series of General 
Plans, 104 
Covington, La.: Land Use Plan, 32 
Dallas: Thoroughfares. Metropolitan 
\rea—Master Plan Report, 16 
Delta, British Columbia: Delta Plans for 
the Future, 76 
Denver: Central Area Land Use: Rea- 
sons for Location and Change, 8 
Detroit: Existing Land Use, 16 
Durham, N. C.: Outlook for, 24 
Fsterazy, Saskatchewan: Esterhazy, the 
Potash Town, Plans Its Development, 
84 
Fee Fee Creek and Creve Coeur Lake. 
Mo.: A Preliminary Plan for the Areas 
of, 64 
Fresno-Clovis, Calif.: Report on a Pre 
liminary General Plan for the Metro 
politan Area of, 24 
Gloucester County, N. J.: Master Plan 
Handbook Number Two, 76 
Green Brook, N. J.: Plan—Guide fo 
Sound Development, 32 
Greensburg, Pa.: Basemans—Parts of the 
Greater Greensburg Planning Area 
Master Plan, 76; Master Plan Pro- 
gram, 76 
Greenwich, Conn.: Report on Plan of 
Development—Land Use, 76 
Hanover, Mass.: Hanover Plans Ahead, 
32 
High Point, N. C.: 
Region, 112 
Lake County, Ohio: Land Use and Zon- 
ing—Comprehensive Plan Report, 32; 
Major Highways and Subdivision Con- 
trol—Comprehensive Plan Report, 32 
Langley, British Columbia: Implementa- 
tion of the Langley Plan, 8 
Lexington-Fayette County, Ky.: Master 
Plan Supplement, 103 
Macon, Ga.: A Plan to Grow By. 112 
Millstone Watershed, N. J.: Regional 
Planning Pilot Study, 24 
Milltown, N. J.: Master Plan, 76 
Mishawaka, Ind.: Report on Existing 
Land Use and Zoning, 104 
Monroe, N. J.: Master Plan for Future 
Development, 76 
Murfreesboro, Tenn.: P-4 Project Com- 
pletion Report, 84 
Palm Springs, Calif.: Analysis of Land 
Use, 56 
Phoenix, Ariz.: Land Use, 1957, 104 
Portland, Me.: Land-Use and Highway 
Plan for the Region, 75 
Rahway, N. J.: Plan and Program for 
Future Development, 76 
Raritan, N. J.: Master Plan Studies— 
Land Use, Population, Traffic, 76 
Rockford-Winnebago County, Tll.: Gen- 
eral Development Plan, 92 
St. Joseph County, Mich.: A Long Range 
Plan for the Three Rivers Area, 103 
San Jose, Calif.: Planning San Jose— 
Master Plan, 104 
Sharpsburg Borough, Pa.: Long-Range 
Development Plan, 24 
Shreveport, La.: Long-Range Guide for 
the Future Development of Metropoli- 
tan Shreveport, 24 
South Bend, Ind.: Land Use Analysis, 48 


The City and the 
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South Santa Clara County, Calif.: From 
Roadside Towns to Greenbelt City— 
A General Plan for, 104 

Springfield, Ill.: Zoning in Springfield 
Report of the City-Regional Commit- 
tee on Land Use and Zoning, 103 

Sunnyvale, Calif.: General Plan, 76 

Wagoner, Okla.: Plan for Development, 


io 
White Rock, British Columbia: Plan for 
the City of White Rock: Part I—Gen- 
eral Report: Part Il—Proposed Com- 
munity Planning By-Law Technical 
Appendices, 76 
Yonkers, N. Y.: General Guide Plan, 112 
METROPOLITAN AND REGIONAL 
PLANNING 
Akron: Physical Geography of the Tri- 
County Area, 84 
Atlantic Urban Region, 16 
British Columbia, Canada: Study on 
Highway Planning for the Metropoli- 
tan Area of the Lower Mainland, 48 
Cleveland: The Metropolitan Area—A 
Fiscal Profile, 75 
Indianapolis: How Much Industrial Zon- 
ing for Metropolitan Indianapolis? 8: 
Manufacturing and Commuting in Met- 
tropolitan Indianapolis, 64; Whole- 
saling in Metropolitan Indianapolis, 8 
Madison, Wis.: Report of the Metropoli- 
tan Development Committee, 75 
Metropolis in Ferment, 8 
New York-New Jersey: Metropolitan 
Rapid Transit Financing—Legal, Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Studies, 103 
“Preservation of Open Spaces—Attitudes, 
Problems, and Possible Lines of Ac- 
tion.” 53 
Regional Scienée Association: 1956 Pa- 
pers and Proceedings, 16 
St. Louis: Path of Progress for Metro- 
politan St. Louis, 8 
Tulsa, Okla.: Metropolitan Sketch Plan, 
1975, 56 
“Urban Sprawl,” 53 
MUNICIPAL SERVICES 
Environmental Sanitation, 112 
Lake County, Ohio: Public Services and 
Buildings, 103 
Refuse Collection Practice. 106 
University Payments for Municipal Serv- 
ices, 91 
Urban Fringe Sanitation—A Selected 
Bibliography, 112 
NATIONAL PLANNING 
Federal Activities Helpful to Communi- 
ties, 64 
NEW TOWNS 
Haifa, Israel: Zevulun New Town—Haifa 
Bay Area, 64 
NOISE 
“Automobile Wash Racks Can Control 
Noise,” 72 
Handbook of Noise Control, 48 
“Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Na- 
tional Noise Abatement Symposium,” 
con 
OPEN SPACE 
“Preservation of Open Spaces—Atti- 
tudes, Problems, and Possible Lines 
of Action,” 53 
“Urban Sprawl,” 53 
ORGANIZATIONS IN PLANNING 
\merican Planning and Civic Associa- 
tion: Annual, 1956, 92 
PARKING 
Muskegon, Mich.: Six-Year Parking Pro- 
gram, 1957-1963, 32 
Parking, 48, 106 
Parking Industry Operating Cost Sur- 
vey, 112 


Westchester County, N. Y.: Parking for 
Commuters at Railroad Stations, 16, 
(illus.) 67 

PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS AND REC. 
REATION 

Bend, Ore.: Parks and Recreation, 103 

Bowling Alleys (PAS), 50 

California: Public Recreation and. Parks 
in—Principles and Current Practices, 
8: Recreation in—Ten Years of Prog- 
ress, 1947-1957, 32 

Detroit: Recreation in the Region—1957 
Inventory and Analysis of Public 
Lands, 64 

Golf Operators Handbook—Miniature 
Putting Courses, Golf Driving Ranges, 
Par-three Golf Courses, 8 

Lake County, Ohio: Schools, Parks and 
Recreation Areas, 103 

Lawrence, Kan.: Report on Park Plan- 
ning, 103 

Mill Valley. Calif.: Recreation Plan, 8 

Muskegon, Mich.: Recreation Plan, 32 

Planning and Building the Golf Course, 
8 

“Preservation of Open Spaces—Attitudes, 
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Report, 8 
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SCHOOLS 
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British Columbia, Canada: Study on 
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TION) 
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(Calif.), 63 
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(Utah), 102 
AVIATION AND AIRPORTS 
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property (N. J.), 74 
Compensation for take-off easement (Ga.), 
90 
Damages for trespass of planes (Pa.), 90 
Jet noise (Ga.), 90 
BUILDING PERMIT 
Government housing project must have: 
fees applicable (Calif.), 74 
CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS AND PUB- 
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DEFINITIONS 
Family (Conn.), 63 
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report on, 75 
TRAILERS 
Law of Mobile Homes, 103 
TREES 
Erie County, N. Y.: A Planned Street 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT, RENEWAL 
(See also HOUSING) 
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fled (N.J.). 83 
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Landmarks may be removed (Fla.), 7 
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permit (Calif.), 74 
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Clay county development act valid (Fla.), 
90 
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Study, 16: Morton Redevelopment 
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Procedure for Compelling Removal or 
Repair of Unsafe Structures, 32 
San Antonio, Tex.: Our Slum and Blight- 
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Winnipeg. Manitoba: Urban Renewal 
Study for the City The C.P.R.-Notre 
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WATERFRONTS 
Detroit: Riverfront Study, 16 
WATER RESOURCES 
River Basin Development, 48 
Water Resources, 48 
WATER SUPPLY 
“The Facts About Our Water Supply,” 
94 
ZONING AND LAND USE 
Amending the Zoning Ordinance (PAS), 
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Cumulative Supplement to Law of Zon- 
ing, 1958, 103 
Factors Affecting Land Use in a Se. 
lected Area in Southern Ontario, 104 
Floor Area Ratios (PAS), 61 
Land Economics, 56 
Land Utilization in the United States, 56 
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New York State: Zoning in—A Guide 
to the Preparation of Zoning Ordi- 
nances, 103 
Pennsylvania: Law of Zoning in, 103 
Public Property Zoning Problems (PAS), 
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valid (Tll.), 102 
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Adequate (Del.), 62 
Not mandatory in Detroit (Mich.), 55 
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Jets (Ga.), 90 
Ordinance valid (N. Y.), 47 
NUISANCE 
Water tower is not (Okla.), 15 
OFFICIAL MAP 
Law constitutional (Wis.), 23 
PARKING 
Cobb county authority law unconstitu- 
tional (Ga.), 23 
Garage under park prohibited (Tex.), 7 
Lot may not be prohibited in slum clear- 
ance area (N. Y.), 55 
Lot not entitled to access to major street 
(Fla.), 110 
Special assessment for off-street, valid 


(Alaska), 83 
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PARKS 
Cannot be used for inconsistent purpose 
(Tex.), 7 
Lands may not be sold for school site 
(Del.), 55 
Premises sold (Mich.), 55 
PLANNING BOARD 
\uthority to waive hearing on subdivi- 
sion must be specific (N.J.), 83 
Field investigation notes need not be 
disclosed (Pa.), 102 
Member's oath of office (N. Y.), 55 
Reorganization in Baltimore County 
valid (Md.), 102 
PORT AUTHORITY 
Duluth acts constitutional (Minn.), 83 
May acquire property for future use 
(Ore.), 62 
RESERVE STRIP 
Considered dedicated to public (Ky.), 63 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Septic tanks prohibited in subdivision 
(N. Y.), 23 
SIGNS AND BILLBOARDS 
Advertising motel rates (Fla.), 31 
Overhanging, may be controlled and 
eliminated (Mich.), 63 
STREETS AND HIGHWAYS 
Limited access law involving existing, 
unconstitutional (Pa.), 74 
May not be converted to limited access 
without compensation (N.C.), 74 
SUBDIVISIONS 
Combining lots does not require (N. J.), 


17 
Defined: act operates prospectively 
(N.J.), 47 


Did not meet requirements (Conn.), 63 

Factor in determining value in eminent 
domain (N. Y.), 15 

Installation of public improvements 
(N.J.), 47 

Lot area reduced (Calif.), 15 

Park and school fees illegal (Calif.), 31 

Payment required for storm drains, in- 
valid (Calif.), 63 

Planning board authority to waive hear- 
ing on must be specific (N. J.), 83 

Plat approval denied (N.Y.), 23 

Plat must be acted upon within statutory 
period (Wis.), 83 

Platted land defined (Kan.), 15 

Public improvements must be installed 
(N. Y.), 35 


Regulation upheld (N. Y.), 55 
Resubdivision is not “alteration” (Ohio), 
31 
Sewer charge valid (N. Y.), 83 
“Tentative approval” of plat interpreted 
(N. J.), 83 
TRAILERS 
Not real estate: license fee valid (N. Y.), 
110 
Real estate for tax purposes (N. Y.), 110 
URBAN REDEVELOPMENT, RENEWAL 
Constitutionality tested only in justifi- 
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Court will not substitute judgment 
(AC), 7 
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mined separately (Wis.), 62 
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(Tll.), 102 
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